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A word Association Te*it eonsists of a list of words which 
are preientod one at a time* For each word in the list you 
have to write down or say aloud the first word that oomes to 
your mind. For many people, tesfi of this sort are closely 
associated with Psychoanalysis, and a popular image of them 
is that they are a key to our suboonscfous and innermost selves. 
Word associations are Indeed used in psyohoanalyiiSi and in a 
number of other clinical situations, but there is also a long 
and respectable history attached to the study of the word 
associations produced by people who are not disturbed in any way. 
In contrast with the popular if^age. The word associations of 
norma! adulti are very unreveallng about their subconscious 
selves, and they show a surprisingly high degree of 
unor I g ( na I i ty 



Table 1 below contains a list of 10 common words taken from 
one of the standard word association tests, the Kent^Rosanof f 
list. Read through the list quickly, and for each word write 
down the first word that comes to mind. When you have done this, 
check your answers against table 2. 



Table 1 ^ 

\% TABLE 2i MAN 

5i SOFT " " 4^ BLACK 

5: HAND " 6| SHORT 

7 1 SLOW " 8i NEEDLE 

9\ BREAD " 10- BITTE^^ 



Table 2; 

Commonest 

table 

man 

soft 

block 

hand 



response! 
cna i r 
woman 
hard 
wh i te 
foot 



to words 
cloth 
dog 

cush ion 
n i ght 
f I nger 



n table 1 : 
tal k 
boy 
I Igiit 

cat 
glove 



desk 
Chi Id 
bed 
dark 
arm 



rtab}# 2 ctd.l 



6| 


shQrt 


1 Ony 


tal t 


fat 


sma 1 1 


1\ 


1 low 


fast 


quick 


train 


sna i 1 


81 


need la 


thread 


eotton 


pin 


eye 


9: 


bread 


butter 


Jam 


cheese 


food 


10? 


bitter 


sweet 


1 eiTOn 


beer 


iour 



Table 2 lists the most common responies to the words In 
table 1, and you should find that most of your responses 
are to be found there* For eofffnon words such as these, the 
assocfations that normal people make are in fast very 
predictable. Given TABLE, for eNampIej 78$ reipond with 
ohal r i given MAN, 1B% respond with wp^n ; BLACK produces 
white lb% of the tlmej BREAD gives butter 56^ of the time, 
and so on. 

Normal adults produce two main types of assoclationj calted 
syntagmatic and paradigmatic aisoclations. Syntagmatic 
associations are associations that complete a phrase (syntagm) 
and some typical responies of this sort are shown belowi 

BRUSH teeth 

HOLD hands 

BLACK mark 

BANK robber 
The Paradigmatic associi*is"jns are ones In which the stimulus 
word and the response tht ^ It evokes both belong to the same 
part of speech, nouns evoking nouns, verbs evoking verbs, 
and so on- In these cases, the two words both share a large 
part of their meaning, and stimulus and response can usually 
occur In the major iiy of contents where the other appears. 
Typical paradigmatic responses are^ 



MAN woman (meaning identical except for sex) 

BOY girl (meaning identical exctspt for sex> 

FATHIR son (different views of same relationship) 

HOT cold (polar opposite adjectives) 

TREE bush (both plants of a woody kind) 



An association such as MAN snajj would technically be classed 
as a paradigmatic one^ but responses of this sort, where the 
two words are not related semantical i y^ are rather unconnmon. 

Normal adults tend to produce more paradigmatic responses 
than syntagmatic ones, provided the stimulus words are 
reasonably comnon* Less frequent words, which tend to occur In 
more constrained conte5<ts, are more likely to produce syntagmatic 
responses* Children under seven year^ of age have a strong 
tendency to produce syntagmatic responses as a first preference 
to any word. They also tend to produce a large number of 
"clang associates" - associations where the resporise Is heavily 
Influenced by the form of the stimulus word rather than 



Its meaning, Ssme ©temples of clang reiponsei are given belewi 



LIGHT bite (rhyming reipQnse) 

HUM him (consoninti unchanged) 

LATE I Ight CaBsonanee) 

GO goat (initial vQwel^consonint 

unchinged) 



Reiponies of thli last type are rare in normal adultij thsugh 
they frequently occur In some types of mental illnasi* and under 
the influence of drugi, 

The asiociatlons reported In this paper are thoie of 76 girls 
learning French in two London Comprehensive Schools* All the 
girls were preparing for the 0-|eve| examination In French^ and 
were tested at the beginning of their final year of study* 
The girls were each given a I lit of 100 French words and asked to 
write down beside each one the first French word that it made 
them think of. The words were a translation of the standard 
Kent^Rosanof f list. (Rosenzweig^i 1957 translation). This list 
ii made up of high frequency words which studenti at this level 
would be expected to know* All but seven of th# words are 
contained In either the premier r^^ the deuxllnie degre of the 
f range is fondamental C^ugenheir. 3| 1955)« The complete list 
will be found In the tables that follow. 

There are a number of reasons why !t Is interesting to look 
at the word association patterns of a group of students who 
are moderately proficlenr in a foreign language, but who have 
not yet achieved any real degree of fluency* FIrstlyi most of the 
recent work on the psychology of Foreign Language Learning has 
concentrated on syntactic aspects of acquiring a new language* 
Hardly anyone has looked at what happens to foreign langurne 
words in the early stages of their acquisition, although 
learners themselves often Identify vocabulary as a major 
problem area. It seems important that fhls neglect should 
not be allowed to continue. Second! the work on syntactic 
aspects of foreign language acquljSltlon has s^uggested that there 
are a number of Interesting paryllels between learners and 
children acquiring their first language. It would be InterestI' . 
to know whether these parallels also extend to vocabulary^ 
and in particular, it would be Interesting to Know whether 
there Is any tendency for learners to produce the syntagmatic 
responses and clang associates that are characteristic of 
young children^ or whether they produce typically adult responses 
from very early In the learning process. Thirdly^ there is the 
problem of how foreign words are stored in the learner^s 
mental lexicon. Are they organlied Into semantic networks that 
are quite separate fron, his native language lexlCQni or does the 
learner merely tag his Fr'^nch words onto their native language 
equivalents? If the latter were the case, one would expect to 
find that a large proportion of the asiociatlons produced by 
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learners were merely translations of the normal English 
responses to the equivalent English stimulus word* If the learners 
were building independent lej^lcons for the two languages, one 
would expect to find systematic differences between learnen 
responses In English and French. 

The word associations produced by native French speakers are 
broadly comparable with those of native English speakerii 
Both groups produce a high proportion of paradigmatic responseSj 
and In many cases^ the most common responses are very similar 
in both Janguages. In other caies^ either for cultural reasons^ 
or because there Is a mismatch between the French and English 
lexicons^ the principal responses In the two languages are 
quite different* Some examples are given In table 3 below. 

Table 3 1 

Table three show the most common responses in EngliFh and French 
to ten words f "om the Kent-Rosanof f I 1st* 



DEEP 


sha 1 low 


sea 


. water 


PROFOND 


creux 


mer 


pu its 


MOUNTA 1 N 


hill 


va i ley 


snow 


MQNTAGNE 


ne i ge 


p 1 a i ne 


mer 


HOUSE 


home 


garden 


door 


MA I SON 


toit 


foyer 


porte 


BUTTERFLY 


moth 


wing 


net 


PAP 1 LION 


f leur 


al |@ 


couleur 


SWEET 


sour 


sugar 


bitter 


DOUX 


dur 


mou 


agriab i e 


EARTH 


sol 1 


sky 


ground 


TERRE 


mer 


del 


ronde 


SOLDI 


sai lor 


army 


un i form 


SOLOAT 


guerre 


p 1 omb 


armee 


STOMACH 


food 


ache 


pain 


ESTOMAC 


d i gest Ion 


ventre 


faim 


YELLOW 


b lue 


red 


green 


JAUNE 


ve rt 


citron 


ser 1 n 


BREAD 


butter 


Jam 


cheese 


PAIN 


vi n 


b 1 anc 


manger 


HEALTH 


sickness 


wea 1 th 


happi nesi 


SANTE 


ma 1 a d i 6 


frag 1 1 e 


bonne 


MEMORY 


ml nd 


thought 


forgetf u 1 ness 


MEMO IRE 


sou yen i r 


Intel 1 Iqence 


1 eqon 



The results of this study will be found in table 4. This table contains th© three moit frequent 
responses produced by the learner group. (These are known reipectfyely as the primaryj secondary and 
tertiary responses}: Table 4 ,^lso reports the number of students contributing to each response, arid the 
French primary response for ear.h stimulus word. 

T|b^le^ 4 : 

TabTe 4 lists each of the stlmu us words (col 1)^ the most common native speaker response (col 2) and the 
three nosf frequent responses produced by the learner group (cols 5^3)* Numbers after these columns 
indicate the number of students contributing to each of the responses* The final column gives the number 
of different responses produced by the learner group* Symbois preceding the learner responses are explained 
in the text. 



1 


table 


cha ise 


■cha ise 


53 


/tab ieau 


7 


1 manger 


2 


12 


2 


somb re 


cl a i r 


t sol ei 1 


11 


1 no ( r 


4 


/heureuse 


2 


40 


3 


muslque 


note 


/d isque 


11 


i V io Ion 


6 


/chanson 


6 


23 


4 


ma 1 ad ie 


lit 


/mal ade 


9 


/mus Ique 


9 


/tete 


4 


29 


5 


homme 


f emme 


^femme 


37 


/garden 


8 


/dame 


7 


8 


6 


profond 


pu its 


/pi a fond 


6 


/prend re 


3 


/prof essiur 


3 


50 


7 


mou 


dur 


/vache 


13 


/mouton 


5 


ichat 


4 


34 


a 


manger 


bsi re 


^bo [ re 


28 


ipa ! n 


5 


/pemme 


4 


31 


9 


montagne 


neige 


sne i ge 


8 


/ campagne 


5 


/lac 


3 


47 


10 


ma i son 


toi t 


: jard j n 


13 


/appartement 


12 


fami 1 1 e 


5 


25 


1 1 


noi r 


b 1 anc 


lane 


53 


/sQ 1 r 


4 


1 f ouge 


2 


(3 


12 


agneau 


doux 


.* mou ton 


7 


/nal 


3 


/oiseau 


3 


48 


13 


conf orT 


fauteu 1 i 


/confortab U 




Hsb ?e 


4 


/irta ison 


2 


41 


14 


ma In 


pi ed 


=p led 


19 


idoigt 


7 


^bras 


6 


23 


15 


petit 


grand 


^grand 


58 


/large 


4 


/petite 


1 


4 


16 


f ru I * 


pomme 


= pomme 


31 


iOrange 


14 


1 1 egume 


6 


14 


17 


pap! 1 Ion 


f 1 eur 


=f leur 


7 


:q ; leau 


6 


/pap iers 


A 


' 40 


18 


1 i sse 


rugueux 


/ 1 i vre 


10 


/I ire 


8 -. 


/I it 


A 


35 


19 


ord re 


disord re 


/demander 


7 


/menu 


3 


/garden 


3 


44 


20 


chaise 


tab Ie 


stable 


55 


tasseo i r 


2 


/chat 


1 


19 



table 4 ctd. 



21 dou^ 


du r 


/d^ux 


14 


/t ''^ 


1 3 


/un 


7 


23 


3 1 T 1 lb) 


tra 1 n 


/ rs i 1 f -f 1 S 


g 


'agent 


3 


/ ga teau 


3 


46 


23 fefnnis 


hoftma 




42 


/ fna r 1 


5 


If i 1 la 


4 


10 


24 froid 


chaud 


=ch.iud 


56 


/beau 


9 


ih i ver 


4 


15 


25 lent 


rap Ide 


t vi1§ 


10 


/ lantement 


5 


/noMI 


5 


34 


26 dislrer 


VQu loir 


ou loi r 


15 


1 a i me r 


5 


:avo i r 


3 


44 


27 riviere 


f 1 euva 


1 fner 


10 


leau 


10 


/biteau 


9 


30 


28 blanc 


no I r 


^noi r 


55 


: na I ga 


4 


: b 1 au 


2 


13 


29 beau 


jol 1 


/bel le 


15 


/froid 


9 


/ma 1 


5 


34 


30 fanitre 


rl deau 


: porte 


31 


ima i son 


7 


/ouvrir 


5 


25 


31 rugueu3< 


t i SEB^ 


/rougD 


16 


/footbal 1 


3 


/rfdeauK 


2 


39 


32 cltpytn 


vote 


/auto 


12 


/voi ture 




tvl 1 le 


5 


29 


33 pled 


chaussure 


1 ma ! n 


20 


Jambe 


12 


/teta 


4 


21 


14 araignee 


to i 1 a 


/arranger 


5 


/argent 


^2 


/dlsordre 


2 


50 


3" algu M la 


f 1 1 


/train 


2 


/malada 


2 


/mouton 


2 


52 


36 rouge 


no I r 


:b teu 


14 


»b 1 anc 


9 


inol r 


7 


20 


37 sormiei 1 


lit 


/iol ell 


15 


; 1 it 


5 


idorml r 


3 


33 


38 GO lire 


rouge 


/bleu 


7 


/cou 1 aur 


4 


/b louse 


4 


41 


39 tapis 


fnoi 1 1 BUX 


/eau 


5 


porta 


4 


/p led 


3 


51 


40 f II le 


gar^on 


=garcon 


28 


:f I Is 


22 


/fii 


a 


13 


41 haut 


bas 


imonTagne 


4 


/couture 


3 


/volx 


3 


44 


42 trava i i 


repos 




1 1 


/rester 


6 


/autobus 


5 


24 


43 aigre 


do UK 


/t igre 


6 


/%i 


4 


algu 1 1 le 


3 


46 


44 terra 


mar 


iclel 


15 


pomme de terre 


1 1 


/pomme 


9 


26 


45 difficulte 


fac f li ti 


ifaclla 


18 


/slmpl e 


13 


/f ranga i s 


5 


24 


46 soidat 


guerra 


sguarre 


6 


Ihorryna 


4 


^armSe 


4 


44 


47 chou 


f 1 aur 


/chat 


5 


/ch I en 


4 


J f leur 


3 


36 


48 dur 


mou 


/sur 


4 


;faclle 


4 


/pendant 


3 


36 


49 a igla 


ol seau 


=0 \ seau 


12 


/jgl Ise 


6 


/a Igre 


^ 


41 


50 e^tomac 


d i gest ion 


imanger 


4 


/ma 1 ada 


3 


/tabac 


3 


47 


51 tfge 


f I eu r 


:t igre 


16 


; 1 ion 


15 


/an ima 1 


4 


30 


52 1 ampe 


lumiere 


/I it 


9 


/table 


e 


/solel 1 


5 


27 



7 
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S3 r%ym- 




: dormi r 


9 


/live 


8 


Hit 


5 


40 


54 Jauns 


vsrt 


/v \ iux 


1 4 


I vert 


7 


i rou ge 


5 


26 


55 pain 


vin 


? beurre 


26 


imanger 


4 


loouteau 


3 


2_5 


56 Justice 


ba iance 


/pel lee 


7 


/agtnt 


6 


/court 


5 


40 


57 garqon 


f [ 1 Is 


^f!l le 


37 


J honme 


a 


iCaf e 


3 


24 


58 clafr 


obscur 


I lune 


19 


/gateaux 


5 


inoir 


5 


33 


59 sahti 


ma ladle 


/noMl 


1 1 


ima I ade 


2 


/igl Is© 


2 


43 


60 evangj 1 m 


bible 


iigl Fse 


1 1 


j rel Igion 


4 


/ang© 


2 


42 


6 1 mimo ! ra 


souveni r 


/tite 


13 


: 1 i vre 


4 


/enfant 


3 


42 


62 mouten 


dOUN 


/vache 


10 


/agneau 


6 


/viande 


4 


37 


63 bain 


mer 


: 5a M e de 
bain 


13 


/pa in 


7 


^©au 


6 


31 


64 vM la 


mer 


imaiion 


48 


/vl 1 1© 


4 


/vl 1 lag© 


3 


15 


65 rapids 


train 


:vlte 


29 


/eau 


7 


/ri vlire 


6 


18 


66 bteu 


mar 


i rouge 


19 


iciel 


17 


;b lane 


10 


16 


67 fafm 


soif 


: manger 


20 


^solf 


7 


/ f emm© 


4 


26 


68 pritre 


nol r 


/prendro 


18 


/fenitre 


3 


/petit 


3 


35 


69 ocian 


rrier 


^mer 


23 


^eau 


9 


iat|antiqu€ 


7 


14 


70 tit© 


cheveuK 


:yauN 


10 


:ch©v©ux 


9 


:pl©d 


8 


20 


71 feurnaau 


cu i sine 


/tourneau 


3 


/eouteau 


3 


iChaud 


3 


44 


72 leng 


cou rt 


ipatit 


18 


/grand 


8 


1 court 


6 


22 


73 ral Ig fOn 


igl i se 


^Igl Ise 


24 


.•cathoi I que 


14 


Id leu 


4 


21 


74 cognac 


a Iccol 


:bof re 


17 


^ V! n 


13 


/bolt 


4 


24 


75 enfant 


petit 


ibibi 


21 


jpetit 


12 


ilcole 


7 


25 


76 amer 


doux 


/aimer 


13 . 


/mer 


8 


/amle 


5 


34 


77 marteau 


pi lOn 


/manteau 


3 


/bo ! re 


3 


/mouton 


3 


45 


78 solf 


fa Ifn 


"fa Im 


11 


/soir 


6 


:eau 


6 


33 


79 vf 1 le 


Parii 


ima i son 


21 


1 vt 1 lage 


20 


iParls 


3 


25 


80 carri 


rond 


/voiture 


10 


/porter 


6 


/rou© 


2 


39 


81 beurre 


Jaune 


1 pa in 


44 


/v!h 


4 


Jeun© 


2 


20 


82 docteur 


ma lad ii 


I hop i ta 1 


19 


:ma lade 


13 


/patient 


4 


19 


83 bruyant 


enfant 


/bril 1© 


6 


/not r 


2 


/acheter 


2 


52 
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84 


vol eur 


bjcyelttt© 


icambrjQl eur 


5 


/voftur© 


4 


/ma i son 


4 


J4 


85 


1 ion 


cri niir© 


s tlgr a 


32 


: an ima 1 


8 


/t igre 


5 


19 


86 


joie 


trr iteis© 


/Jo! i 


n 


/Jeuer 


B 


;h©ureu>€ 


4 


24 


87 


lit 


repos 


iQOr^tii r 


1/ 


/I amp© 


10 


/i ira 


5 


28 


88 


lourd 


1 ©ger 


/-5 f 1 ene© 


4 


/Frane© 


4 


/ iac 


3 


44 


99 


tabac 


f umie 


^plpe 


9 


1 ga retti 


9 




7 


25 


90 


blbi 


rose 


j©nf ant 


33 


^p©t it 


8 


:mire 


4 


25 


91 


1 Lin© 


nu i t 


iclafr 


13 


isol©! 1 


B 


rclel 


5 


24 


92 


e I seau^ 


coup©r 


/ch©y©u5< 


7 


icouper 


6 


iCQuteaux 


5 


42 


93 


tranqu f 1 1 ^ 


ca 1 ma 


jsl 1 ance 


6 


1 ca 1 m© 


4 


/bruit 


4 


48 


94 


vert 


pre 


^ b leu 


15 


rherb© 


10 


; jaun© 


9 


15 


95 


sel 


mer 


/achet©r 


fi 


^ pa 1 vre 


5 


/vendr^ 


J 


42 


96 


rue 


ma ! son 


=m3 i son 


13 


^ vo 1 ture 


7 


/automob 1 i a 


5 


30 


97 


rol 


re ! ne 


= r©i na 


13 


/ru© 


6 


/mo! 


3 


43 


98 


frOfnag© 


b 1 anc 


ipa 1 n 


16 


:b©urr© 


9 


^ 1 a 1 'i 


8 


30 


99 


f 1 eur 


ros© 


1 jard in 




: ros© 


8 


/rouge 


6 


26 


100 


ef f rayer 


p©yr 


:enf ant 


4 


/rsb© 


3 


/trava I i 1 a 


2 


47 



I 



NQtee I 

The Franch norms ar© taken from RosartZw©ig (1970) and ar© th© prfmary responses produced by 184 female 
students, Rosanzweig also reports Two other sets of data, responses from 104 male studants and 
r©BPQnses from 136 worKmeni but tha female nroms seemed most appropriate for comparison with the learner 
group whioh was also composed of famalas.Rossnzwelg's male and female Ftudents d|ff©r only rarely fn thafr 
primary r©spQni.es^ though there ar© a number of differences between 1 3 student responses and thosQ 
produced by the workman. 
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CanSider flrit the learner^s primary responBet, These fall 
Into three main catagerleSi Category A (marl;ed = in table 4) 
CQmprises prlrnary raiponies which are the lame the primary 
responses reported for native French speakers] Category S 
(marked : in table 4, made uo of words which are not the 
normal primary responses of French speakers, but which do 
nonetheleissQccur in the list of normal responiei for netlve 
Francophones; Category C (marked / in table 4) are responses 
that are not normal ly made by French speakers. The number of 
responses in each category will be found in Table 5* 

Category 23 cases, rs basically uninteresting, in that 
though the i^arriers produce the same primary responie as the 
native speaK'srSj these primaries ore translation equivalents of 
the corrosnonding English primary. For the four cases where 
th i i is not so, the primary response is a translation equivalent 
of a corresponding high frequency response in English. There 
IS no way of deciding whether the learners ^re producing 
genuine French-like responses here^ or whether they are merely 
translating their normal English responses* 

Category B, 40 cases, also appears to be largely made up of 
translations of English responses* TwentyMve of the learner 
primafies are translations of the corresponding English primaries 
or other very frequent responses. Of the rentainlng casesj six 
are marginal in that they are m^ade very infrequently by native 
French speakers (not more than once In a sample of 150 speakers). 
Thii leaves us with only six primary responses which are 
genuinely French and un-English: ESTOMAC-mangerj CLAlR-lune, 
EVANGILE-lgl Ise, TETF-yeu^^ DOCTEUR-^hep i ta 1* and 
EFFRAYER-enfant. 

The third category, totally unr^erch associations, is 
surprisingly large, Eighteen of the thirty-seven ca les can \}b 
classified as clang associates, relying heavily on the form uf 
the word, and Ignoring its meaning completely* The second 
largest suL*=category consists of assoctations which are quite 
reasonable^ v^hich just do not figure in the. French norms. There Is 
also a third set which arises as a result of the stimulus word 
being misunderstood. JAUNE-vieuK and ClTOYEN-auto are fairly 
simple cases of this but SANTE-noil and SEL-^acheter and 
MOU-vache are rather more serious. What seems to be happening 
here is that the learners are Interpreting the words in terms o^ 
a suitable English sounding word rather than to the French 
stimulus. The final type of unFrench association Is where the 
stimulus word is used as a base to lorm a lexiCe. My related word* 
There were three e><amples cf this type^ CONFORT^confortab le, 
BEAU-belle and MALAD|E=malada, 

For the secondary and tertiary responses, the number of 
unFranch responses is ccnilderabiy higher* 54j and 60^ 
respectively* Here again there are a number of clang responses. 
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and several #xamples of miiunderstandingiuf the SEL^vendrs typs 



TaDle 5: 

Di 1. byt I on of the learner*! primary, secondary and tertiary 
rosDonses > 

^ learners' primary reipQnae ?s same ai French primary 
: learners' response appears \n the native speaker norms 
/ learners' response is never made by native speakers 



CaTegory = % / 

Primary 23 40 37 

Secondary 46 - 54 

Tertiary 40 60 

The fact that this d'acusslon has been limited to the three 
most frequent responses may mcko these typically unFrench 
responses seem less Important than they really are. These 
three responses account for only 33^ of the total number of 
responses made by thB learners* and unFrench responses are much 
more frequent among the less common responses* To Illustrate 
thii point, table 6 contains the whole range of responses 
Produced to three of the stimu!- words, In this table -French 
response' inciudes any word that appears in Rosenzweig's norms, 
even words occurrlnci only once in his sample of 378. Even with 
criterion as lenlen^r ai this^ It Is clear that only a fraction 
of the responses produced by learners can be classified as 
French- 1 1 ke assoc lations , Table 6 also contains the whole range 
of native speaker responses for comnarlson, 
Table 6a f Complete responses to PAIN 



Learner responses 

(French Responses preceded by § ) 



1 beurre 


28 


1 manger 


4 


§ couteau 


3 


^ gjl'^au 


3 


|frQ ie 


2 


feau 


2 


^ 1 a i t 


2 


doigt 


2 


ma 1 ade 


2 



2\ other responses f^l 

frangaiSj provisions, ma! de mefi 

^ gri i III confort, mcirgarinei docteur, 

vlutes, itre^ anxiousj guerre, touc^er^ 

baguette, yeu>< pensei berre, porter, 

pape, bllre, bainj cou ; 

3 students claimed not to understand 
the stimulus word. They produced: 

mere \ 1 i I I egi b I e 2 

animaux 1 no response 2 

tabac 1 



table etd- fiative bpeaker RcspGnies 



nO 


Risponse 


Tota 1 


Fema i e 


Ma I e 


I 


vi n (it vi n } 


30 


IB 


12 


'J 


b j ane 


19 


13 


6 


3 


manger 


19 ' 


12 


7 


4 


fa I m 


16 


1 1 


5 


s 
3 


m 1 e Ida m j e ; 


14 


'3 


6 


fi. 


dur 


1 3 


3 


4 


/ 


nourrlture 


12 


7 


5 


S 


af c 


1 1 


a 


3 


9 


b I s 


9 


4 


5 


1 u 


quQl" I d i en 


8 


5 


3 


1 1 


bpu 1 any©r 


7 


4 


3 


i d 


beurre 


6 


5 


1 


1 ? 
1 J 


D 1 # 


* 5 


4 


1 


1 A 

1 4 


f ari ne 


5 


4 


1 


15 


amour 


4 


1 


3 


16 


bon 


4 


3 


1 


1 7 


r r a 1 s 


A 
** 


1 


3 


18 


noi r 


4 


2 


2 


1 19 


a 1 j mant 


3 


2 


1 


20 


miche 


3 


2 


1 


21 


sel 


3 


2 


1 


22 


V lande 


3 


2 


1 


23 


boul anger ie 


2 


1 


1 


24 


bru I i 


2 


2 


0 


25 


couteau 


2 


2 


0 


26 


cro \ ssant 


2 


2 


0 


27 


ersute 


2 


0 


2 


28 


culii ne 


2 


2 


0 


29 


ifi /ce (eplcai) 


2 


2 


0 


30 


lalt 


2 


2 


0 


31 


ma I n 


2 


1 


1 


32 


pauvre 


2 


2 


■ 0 


33 


repas 


2 


2 


0 


34 


Sucre 


2 


1 


1 


35 


table 


2 


2 


0 


36 


travel 1 


2 


2 


0 


37 


vie 


2 


2 


0 




93. (f^l) 


m 


32 


24 


if 


.Amour et Fantalsle", 


. .Amour et 


Jaloutle", 





appitit, beau^ besdinj briochi, cilfeste, ehaud^ 
chocolat, Chr i itiC icir8| corbefllej a eouper, 
craque^ dijeuner, Oleu, dori, drole, eau^ fantafsfej 
film, flut©( four, fromage, gSteaui guurmandi 
gouter I grllli, grosslr, guerre, habitude, hofMie^ 
juitlce, labeur, long, mieher, mlettei, froralltl, 
neceiiajre, necessltl, odeur, pain bis, pamplemousse, planchs, 
prison, r^JSiis, regime, repos, sindwlch, laveur, seigle, sueur, 
tartine, endrsjtrou, vivant 
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Learnir responses 




(French responses 


Indicated by^) 


|petlt(e) 


8 


|grand(e) 


8 


4cQurt 


6 


1 Isti 


3 


tamp 


2 


temps 


2 


longtemps 


2 


cQurs 


2 


19 other responses f**! 


|cheveuKi cour* cheveaUj } vits,(loln. 


corte^ pont* f kl lon^tre, vlde^ rig la. 


lassa* 1 Ion* tard^ Jambes, glraffej 


chanionj longleterra^ lettre^ Angleterre 


3 students claimed not to understand the.. stimut us word* 


They produced i 




panta Ions 


1 


vautour 


1 


short 


1 


( I iegfbia 


1 


no response 


6 



Table 6b ctd. 



Native speaker responses 



No, 


Response 


Tota 


Ferna 1 e 


Ma le 




Cou rt 


65 


37 


28 


2 


1 arg© 


34 


20 


14 


3 


rsute 


10 


5 


4 


4 


f*Ksm I n 


9 


^ 5 


4 


. 5 


fTi i nf^s 


g 


g 


1 




Jour (Jours) 




1 


3 


7 






5 


Q 


Q 


qrand 


5 


g 


] 


p 


pain 


g 


3 


3 


10 




5 


4 


] 


1 1 


petit 


5 


2 


3 


12 




5 




i 


13 


fitro 1 t 


4 


Q 


4 


14 




4 


3 


1 


15 


Inf !nl 


4 


4 


0 


16 


jambe 


4 


5 


1 


17 


nez 


4 


4 


0 


la 


courrler 


3 


0 


3 


19 


1 i gn@ 


3 


2 


1 


20 


rig le 


3 


2 


1 


21 


tige 


3 


2 


1 


22 


arbre 


2 


2 


0 


23 


bras 


2 


2 


0 


24 


chiveuK 


2 


2 


0 


25 


cou (eous) 


2 


r 


1 


26 


fatigue 


2 


2 


0 


27 


lent 


2 


2 


0 


28 


mitr© 


2 


1 


1 


29 


rifle 


2 


0 


n 
& 


30 


ruban 


2 


2 


0 


31 


tral n 


2 


I 


1 


32 


t raj at 


2 


1 


1 


33 


ver 


2 


1 


1 


34- 


97 (f^l) 


64 


42 


22 


adjectlf, aliongei asperge, 


attente, 


baguette, barba , 





bite, bois, bond, bref. Chine, cord©, couloir, cour, 
couteau, crayon, dlscouri, Don Qulehotte, ennui, 
ennuyeu^, ispace, itang, itendu, fatlguant, 
glrafe, gouttfire, haut, hlron, l-hlver, horizon, 
immense, ImminsI tl, Indeflnr, Island, Jour sans pain, 
Jumeau, kllomitre, loin, longevlte, longitudinal, 
long way, main, marlage, Mississippi, nwl, mur, 
ovale, patlente, patte, pin, plalsir, plule, polnte, 
rail, rigid©, rude, rue, scleur, temps, trait, 
trlste, turban, tuyau, vlte 
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Table 6c i Complete responssi to MEMQiRE . 



Learner responses 

(French responses Indicated 



by f ) 



f I i vre 
enfant 
dlarl@ 
oub I ler 

f mart 



tite 



13 
4 



3 
2 
2 
2 

2 



ma I son 2 

38 other responses f=l 
history, I histol re* Italfe* vert, lire, 
ecolei remembre, Jaune* morter, aimer, 
pense, bord, f I ours, J vacances, pape, cahier, 
nouveau, lettre, naftrei matin, monton, moment, 
belle, grandparents, mal, libre, prendre, 
manger, monsieur, devenir, renolr, demain, 
pleut, mourir, non, conservatoire, se leve 

5 sfudent claimed not to understand the stimulus word. 
They produced j 

river ^ 
recolatlon 1 
fille 1 

1 1 legible , 0 

no response 6 
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Tab ! e 6c ctd 



Native sptaKir respQnsis 



No. 


Response 


Total 


Fema I e 


Male 


1 


souvenir (souvenirs) 


- 5 Q- 


29 


21 


2 


I nte! ! Igence 


19 


10 


9 


3 


1 egon 


7 




2 


4 


1 Ivre 


* 6 


6 


0 


5 


oubl 1 


6 


1 


5 


6 


f Idlle 


5 


3 


2 


7 


mot (mots) 


5 


3 


2 


8 


trava I ! 


5 


2 


3 


9 


cerveau 


4 


3 


1 


10 


facl ! Itl 


4 


1 


3 


n 


hab ftude 


4 


1 


3 


12 


homn^ 


4 


2 


2 


13 


iirgsan 


3 


2 


1 


14 


bonne " - ^ 


3 


2 


1 


15 


chance 


3 


1 


2 


16 


courts 


3 


0 


3 


17 


facultfi 


3 


2 


1 


18 


faible 


3 


2 


1 


19 


pass! 


3 


2 


1 


20 


savol r 


3 


2 


1 


21 


trou 


3 


3 


0 


22 


vliuel le 


3 


2 


1 


23 


affective 


2 


2 


0 


24 


amnisle 


2 


0 


2 


25 


d*un ine 


2 


2 


0 


26 


apprendr© 


2 


2 


0 


27 


association 


2 


0 


2 


5:8 


Chateaubriand 


2 


1 


1 


29 


dif Iclente 


2 


1 


1 


30 


effort 


2 


2 


0 


31 


geograph I© 


2 


Q 


2 


32 


h 1 sto I re 


2 


2 


0 


33 


Idle 


2 


1 


1 


34 


Intel lectuel 
C Intel lectuil la) 


2 


1 


1 


35 


maladle (maladies) 


2 


2 


0 


36 


mauya Ise 


2 


1 


1 


37 


mort 


2 


1 


1 


38 


outre-tombe 

(d^outre^tdmbe) 


2 


1 


1 


39 


pensie 


2 


1 


1 


40 


psychologle 


2 


1 


1 


41 


rappiler 


2 


1 


1 


42 


sante 


2 


2 


0 


43 


test (tests) 


2 


1 


1 


44- 


140 (f=l) (see next page) 


•97 


75 


22 
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ERIC 



TabN 6e ctd. 



abstralt, absurda, analyie, anclen, d^anga, alphabet, 
apDitit/^ apprentlssage* atomlsme, attention* eueune, 
bi+ise/ blanc, cervel la, cheval , par coeur, compl iquoe, 
coniclencQ, couloir, cours, dlfalllanoe, dSfaut, 
defectueuji, differente, difficile, dlfflculti, 
distraction, document^ .durie, ecrit, ennui, Inorm©, 
Ipreuve, esprit, etude, ©xamen, fable, fatigue, foi* 
folle, force, fulte, de Gaulle, grenler, grimoiri, 
gros livrt, Imagination, Instinct, Jeuness^, Journal, 
lecture, lente, localisation, lyre, machine, de 
midecin, minwire, mimerl satlon, mSre, mnemonle, 
moyen, noms propres, pas, passable, pathologlque, 
pensar, peu, physique, phllo, Pliron, poesle, 
polsson, precise, qua! Itl, Rabelali, ^rappel , 
se rappeler, rapldlte, ricltation, reponse, reserve, 
rltentlon, T^RIbot, Sigur, senslbllltl, Mfne de 
Slvlgne, simple, songe, sonnet, table de multlpl Icatlon, 
tombe, trace, trouver, utile, vacances, vaci Mantes, 
volenti 



These three sets of responses are fairly typical of the 
complete responses to the 100 words. With less frequent 
words such as LISSE or RUGUEUX, the number of non-responders 
and those who claim not to Know the stimulus word rises. In the 
case of very frequent words such as HOMME or BLANC, the 
number of Individual responses is lower, and the number of 
respondents contributing to the most frequent responses Is 
rather higher than In these examples, The data In figure 6 
is untypical In that there are few eKamples of clang 
associates. This Is probably due to the fact that two of the 
stimulus words are close cognates of English words. Clang 
^sociates are particularly common with less common French 
stimul L 

Other points worth noting are the complete absence of some 
very frequent responses made by native speakers from the 
learners* daia, and the very small number of syntagmatic 
responses. MENPIRE gives rise no syntagmatic responses, 
although there are a number of examples of this type In the - 
native speaker responses, LONG produces mainly paradigmatic 
responses, PAIN produces a number of syntagmatic responses, 
beurre, eau, fromage, which are phrases, but only two examples 
of genuine syntagmas, manger and grille. Tnere Is no evidence 
In the data as a whole that the learners prcduce syntagmatic 
responses In any systematic way. 



Th©v'# are two possible attitudes that we can take towards 
the djta presented above* 



The first Is to take the vary obvious discrepancies between the 
assonlatlon patterns of learners and native speakers as Indicative 
of serious Inadequacies In the learner-s grasp of French^ 
Ideally, It might be argued, learners ought to aim at performing 
like native speakers on every language task, and this Ideal 
applies not only to primary language activities such as 
listening and speaking, but also to secondary activities such as 
the word association task* Th^^^e secondary activities are not 
Just academic curlosltlesj ii\*.y are a useful way of Investigating 
the way a speaker^s knowledge of his language Is structured and' 
stored. Word associations clearly tell us something about the 
way our mehtal dfctlonarfes are organUed, The data suggests 
that the native speaker's mental dictionary Is organized mainly 
on semantic 1 1 nes, ■ rather more like a thesaurus than a conventional 
dictionary. Words of similar meaning, or words that have the same 
range of convenience are=ytored In such a way that they readily 
evoke each other * In thrj learner's case, however, this semantic 
organization seems to he much less well established. The learners 
studied here do show some evidence of semantic organization, but 
this Is mainly dependent on translation between French and 
English, There also appears to be a conflicting principle of 
organization which makes use of the form of words rather than 
their meaning, and even among respondents who claimed to have 
understood the meaning of the stimulus word, there Is a strong 
tendency for totally extraneous words, related to the stimulus 
neither In form nor meaning, to emerge as associates. This lack 
of a proper semantic organization for foreign language words 
may explain a large part of the difficulty that learners 
eNperlence In processing both written and spoken foreign 
language material , Receptive skills rely heavily on a predictive 
process whereby the reader/ 1 1 stener anticipates what Is about 
to appear, and checks these predictions against what does 
actually appear In the speech stream or text, A semantical ly 
based lexicon would obvloysly be effective here. It Is usually 
possible to predict at least a part of the meaning that your 
interlocutor is trying to convey, even though It Is not always 
possible to predict the exact word that he will use, if we 
Imagine that predicting the. occurrence of a particular word 
brings to mind not only that word, but a whole cluster of 
words that are closely related to It, then In a semantical I y 
organized lexicon, all the words brought to mind would be 
relevant to the matter In hand, and It is highly likely that one 
of this cluster of words would match what appeared In the 
utterance or text, A dictionary that was organized along non^ 
semantic lines would be less efficient, since the cluster of 
words would contain a large number of items that were totally 
Irrelevant to the message In hand, A dictionary based on formal 
criteria, for example, would bring to mind a whole cluster of 

r 



similar sQundlng words, and this would be confusing even If thg 
predicted word was corregt. In effect, a learner with sueh a 
mental dictionary would be bombarded with irrelevant messageSi 
which would make It very difficult for him to extract the true 
meaning of what he Is trying to understand. If this chiracterliatlon 
of the learnsr^i mental dictionary as lacking proper semantic 
organization Is a true description, one ' imp I Icat Ion would be that 
we ought to put a considerable research effort into developing 
learning methods which could lead learners to develop mental 
dictionaries that are properly Btructured, and as closely as 
possible like those of native speakers. 



On the other hand, there Is a second equally plausible, but 
quite contradictory attitude which could be taken' to claim 
that though there are large and obvious discrepancies between 
the learners and the native speakers, they are not really of any 
Importance, It might be the case that a!J learners go through a 
phase when Tneir foreign language leKicon Is organized on 
nOn=semantic criteria, or Indeed even randomly. If the lexicon 
was relatively small, this might not really matter, and It might 
be the case that given enough eNposure the lexicon reorganizes 
Itself On semantic grounds when the number of words It contains . 
becomes large enough to make efficient organization Important. 



Our knowledge of how learners acquire foreign language 
vocabulary, and how this part of their competence is elaborated 
Is so slight that there Is not really any evidence available 
which could Indicate which of these two attitudes Is more 
likely to be the correct one. This rather unhappy state of affairs 
has three main causes. 



Firstly, most of the major developments In applied 
linguistics In the last decade have been chiefly concerned with 
aspects of syntactic develepment* This Is due to the existence cf 
we 1 1 -developed and useful models that had been worked out In the 
course of studies of first language acquisition in children* 
This work Is obviously Important, but It Is also Important to 
remember that syntactic problems Bre only part 
of a whole set of problems faced by learners of foreign languages. 
Syntax Is not a serious source of difficulty for more advanced 
learners, and vocabulary problems are probably much rr^re serious 
"once the early phases of learning are past. 

Secondly, where vocabulary problems have been studied, this 
has almost always been from the point of view of the teacher, 
the tester or the course writer, rather than that of the learner, 
WestU work on the frequency of English words as a criterion for 
Inclusion In text books (West 1953) and the work on 

19 
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Fran^als Fondamental (GQugsnheim et al, 1965) are good examples 
of this. Such work Is elsarly of great value^ but It leaves 
unaiKad a number of questions of a fundafr^ntal kind about 
the psychological aspects of acquiring foreign language 
vocabulary. 



Thirdly^ the small afttount of work that has looked at 
learners aequirlng vocabulary has usually assumed that learning 
a foreign word Is merely a matter of being able to recognize that 
^homme' means' ^man*. The model that underlies this kind of 
thinking Is an adaptation of the palred^assoclate Idea found 
In psyGhologleal work on verbal learning and Implies that 
native language words and foreign words are linked together In 
simple stimulus response relationships* This Is an Impoverished 
view of the compleHltles involved though* It assumes that 
vocabulary Items are discrete, and Ignores the networks of 
semantic relations that exist between words, and the fact that 
sets of related words In one language rarely map in any simple 
way onto the equivalent set In another language. More Important I 
by defining the problem In terms of I nter^ language pairs* any 
comparison between what a learner does with a foreign word and 
what a native speaker does are explicitly ruled out of consideration. 

This last point Is an Important one,* Knowing a word' for a 
native speaker Is a Gomplex and multl faceted skill, perhaps 
best described In behavioural terms as the ability to 
react to a word In ways which are considered appropriate by 
the speech community. Many learners are incapable of reacting 
appropriately to a word, even though, technically they know Its 
meaning and might be able to use It In a sentence. Two examples 
will suffice* Native speakers have little difficulty In 
recognizing words spoken against a background of noise, but 
even fluent learners are very much less tolerant of noise, 
and can fall to recognize words at noise levels which have no 
effect at all on the porformnncQ of i 'ivo speakers. Native 
speakers can read single words exposeU on a screen for as 
little as 30 milliseconds, but learners require much longer 
eKposure times, even when the words used are very commh ones. 
Being able to perceive words In noise, or read words quickly 
are both examples of the type of skill each native speaker 
is €*?^pected to have by his speech community. Both are Important 
subcomponents of the ability to communicate, it is clearly 
Important that learners should be trained to share these 
appropriate reactions, so that they can perform these tasks and 
others likF3 them with somelhing like the facility found In 
native speakers. The case of word assoclatfons Is not so clearly 
important as the activities mentioned above, as Ihero is a very 
' Jde range of tolerarice found arr^ng native speakers, and since 
!.ie producMon of word associations Is not so clearly related to ' 
ordinary languagQ actlvitlos, My own feel ing, however, Is that 
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all the various types of language activity ire reflectlQni of 
the same underlying, basic skills, and that If we could 
develop learning methods that^ as a slda^effect produced 
learners with native^llke association patterns* we would 
also be producing learners who were better able to 
commu n I Cr..ta In their foreign language, 

I would like to thank M. McGarry and M, Phil pot who provided 
the learners who dJd the test^ and my colleagues who have 
discusDed previous versions of this paper* especially G, Awbery. 
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